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CLOTHS AND ND CASSIMERES. 
A Nice Assortment always on has on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MreroHant TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 





FLORIDA HOME.—An elderly Friend and his 


wife, having a home, orange grove and fruit orchard in 
Florida, offer a home for the winter to a suitable man (Friend) or 
husband and wife in return for help in the care of the orchards. 
Work is not heavy and might be performed by many invalids 


needing thebenefit of the Florida climate. For full particulars, 
address 


Davip C. UNDERHILL, Manatee, Florida. 


Fror SALE.— Will be sold at public sale on Sev- 


enth day, 5th of Second month, a private residence situated 

on the main street in Moorestown, N. J., near Friends’ Meeting- 

house, and about five minutes’ walk from the station. Desirable 
location for a Friends’ family. The house contains eight rooms. 
EpwIn A. HoLMEs and THomas D. HoLmss, Executors. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
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Men TGOMERY COUNTY MILEK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention eat 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
Faen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


Aguria J. Loxvrit, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


AWNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 
LAWNTON COMPANY, Luurrep, 
Anna 8, Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 


At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 


Jos S, HaINEs, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First'mo. 1st, 1887. 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLp Dry B.ocgs, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Inndley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. ?Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited’’ of Pullman Pa)- 


ace Cars ° . ° . ° *1.20 p.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.14 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express . *8.50 p.m, 
Western Express ; : ; + '*10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.25 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . . *4,30 a.m. 
Niagara Express : ; . : : re a.m. 
ae. wg lg lw i cw | ol) bp QE Oe. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.25 p.m. 
Kane Express . . : : . ‘ ; . 40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express : ‘ ‘ ‘ . .30 a.m. 
Renovo Express, #11.14a.m. On Sunday, . 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and . *11.14 a.m. 


Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 
.m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.14 a and New 
Bens Express, with through car to Atlanta, at *4.30 a.m. 


Harrisburg and York Express . . : ; - $6.40 p.m. 
Lebanon Express 5 24.30, 11.14 a.m. ; 5.40 p.m. 
mem Twein . fk lk Ce ._ » « « rr 
Harrisburg Accommodation hha 4 > 16 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express’. ° . . ‘ ‘ .40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . . $4.30, 11.14 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . , ; : 5.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 

For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.87 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10,22, a.m., 1.25 2.35 
5.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Phoenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m. 
2.20, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Pottsville, 6.10, 9 05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p.m. week-days. Sundays 
9.28 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 
11 and 11.15 a.m. ited Express ieee a , 12.49, 8, 4, 
5, 6, 6.85, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 

4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 

4.50}, 6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

yn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 

with boats of “ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 

malndat +e without ch 6.35 dail 
Tess out change, 6.35 p.m. y. 

For Sea G ring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park an mg Branch, 7.82 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-da' 

Daily except day: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

Seranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Sap, 4.00 p.m. 


FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10,7.84 and ll p.m. on weekdays. On Sundays, 
a. 


8.25 a.m. 
a Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
‘ton and eee. 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.80 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.80 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.80 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.80, 8.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.15 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD 8T. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
11.46 a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.57 -. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
12.385 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

eeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 


z 


The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage | 


from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
me mas — ~~ cee. Ge 
.J8. rner Broad an estnut Streets. 
Ticker Orviczs: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 
ARLES E. PUGH, 
Genera) Manager. 
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Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of I. 
lustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Gar- 
dening and Flower Culture, and over 1/0 containing an 
Tilustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS and VEGE. 
TABLES grown, with directions how to grow them 
where the best SEEDS, PLANTS, and BULBS 
can be procured, with prices of each. is book mailed 
free on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be de- 
ducted from the first order sent us. Every one inter- 
ested in a garden, or who desires good, fresh 

should have this work. We refer to the millions who 
have used our seeds, Buy only Vick’s Seeds at Head- 


quarters. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y, 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


33 NorTH SECOND 8r., PHILa. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEy TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 





PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


aT . § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 
Usual Price, 50 Cents. 

New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 
Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 
sent free. 

A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
_ 1206 Market Street. 





LypiA A. Murpsry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


oS WM. HEACOCK, agi 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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TRUE REST. 
SWEET is the pleasure itself cannot spoil ! 
Is not true leisure one with true toil ? 


Thou that wouldst taste it, still do thy best ; 
Use it, not waste it,—else ’tis no rest. 


Wouldst behold beauty near thee? all around ? 
Only hath duty such a sight found. 


Rest is not quitting the busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion, clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean after its life. 


Deeper devotion nowhere hath knelt ; 
Faller emotion heart never felt. 


Tis loving and serving the highest and best; 
*Tis onward! unswerving,—and that is true rest. 


—JOHN SULLIVAN WRIGHT. 
HOW FAR SHOULD FRIENDS TAKE PART 
IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS ?' 


Pustic AFFAIRS of course means politics, and however 
unsavory that term may be for an occasion like this, 
convenience will justify its occasional use. 

Webster defines politics to be: 

1. The science of government; that part of 
ethics which consists in the regulation and govern- 
ment of a nation or state for the preservation of its 
safety, peace and prosperity. 

2. Ina looser sense, political affairs, or the con- 
tests of parties for power. 

According to the first of the definitions, which is 
the true and proper one, it is not easy to see why any 
should deem politics unworthy of their attention. In 
fact none do. But instead of the science of govern- 
ment, for the preservation of the safety, peace and 
prosperity of the people, Webster’s second definition 
has come to be the appropriate one, and politics may 
now be termed the contests of parties for power, or, 
rather, by means of party organizations, the strife of 
ambitious and unscrupulous men for power, for their 
own aggrandisement, and at the expense of the peo- 
ple. Hence the disrepute that has come to attach 
ordinarily to participation in political affairs. 

Whatever may be said elsewhere, Friends of Penn- 
sylvania at least ought not to shrink from exercising 
to the utmost, on all occasions, their powers as citi- 


1 an Essay read at the Conference, 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
de lphia, First month 16, 1887, by Thomas H. Speakman. 


zen voters for the promotion of good and honest gov- 
ernment. It was by a member of our Society that 
this State was founded, and the beneficent principles 
early introduced into its government were the work 
of his sagacious and liberal mind. It is well known 
that William Penn, before acquiring his proprietary 
interest on this side of the Delaware, was interested 
in the early settlement and in planning the incipi- 
ent government of the State of New Jersey. It was 
in fact that circumstance which directed his thoughts 
hitherward, and led to the chain of events so import-_ 
ant to us all which followed. Full justice has never 
perbaps been done to the important influence for 
good exerted by Penn in the formation of the govern- 
ments of other states and of the nation, by the many 
excellent features thus early introduced into the 
fundamental laws of these two commonwealths. 

The government of Pennsylvania having been set 
on foot by William Penn and his followers of the So- 
ciety of Friends, they continued in the control of it 
for a period of some seventy years, which has been 
appropriately termed the “Golden Age of the state.” 
It was a period of uninterrupted peace and prosperi- 
ty. Gordon, the historian, says of this period, “ Penn- 
sylvania was founded by deeds of peace, and, during 
many years, was directed by a philanthropic spirit, 
and sound principles of common sense, which extin- 
guished or controlled those passions which create the 
subjects of ordinary historic interest. Her annals 
during that period, contain little else than the suc- 
cessful efforts of a peaceful people to improve their 
private fortunes and their political happiness.” Dur- 
ing all that period the troubles experienced by other 
early settlers with the Indians, the bloodshed and 
deeds of violence and cruelty that became matters 
for history, were here unknown. Penn’s treaty with 
the Indians has been said by some person to be the 
only one ever ratified without an oath, and the only 
one never broken, It has also been said that no 
Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian. 

With a record like this of the excellency of their 
religious ancestors as politicians, and of the value of 
the services performed by them in their day, Friends 
of Pennsylvania ought not to be discouraged by the 
discredit that has come to attach to the word poli- 
tics, nor to persuade themselves that there is nothing 
for them to do. The very disgrace and presumed 
lack of right character inseparable from participation 
in the ordinary way in political affairs in this State 
and in this city, is a reason why Friends, as the 
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founders of the commonwealth, should interfere to 
restore governmental affairs if possible to something 
like their original purity. Government may be said 
to be a necessity of civilized social life. In so far as it 
is so, it is of Divine character, a thing essential to the 
best interests of mankind, and therefore appealing to 
the sympathy and the best efforts of everyone in a 
way not lightly to be disregarded. But it is enough 
that good citizenship demandsthat every oneshould do 
his part toward the promotion of honest government. 
After what has been said, it becomes appropriate 
to inquire how and in what way politics, so to speak, 
bas ro far degenerated, since the time when the great 
body of politicians in the State was made up of our 
religious ancestors; and what, in particular, there is 
for Friends now to do to better the state of things. 
This is a question seemingly of great magnitude, but 
it is not difficult to answer. Recurring to the sub- 
stance of Webster’s second definition of politics—“the 
conflict of parties for power,”—we have, so far as it 
goes, a good description of the present state of politi- 
cal affairs among us. But, as before intimated, it is 
not merely a strife of parties for power, but by means 
of parties, a strife of individual men for power for 
_their own selfish purposes. Instead ofindividial citi- 
zens acting together on the same level, selecting can- 
didates for offices to be filled, and voting only for the 
most worthy and best qualified, a few party leaders 
popularly denominated bosses, manage by having a 
greater or less number of men dependent upon them, 
either for positions to earn their daily bread, or for 
chances of political promotion, to control the party 
machinery, and thus to nominate their own favorites 
for office. Then, having secured the party nomina- 
tion they draw the party reins, and the body of the 
people foolishly submit to vote with the party as it is 
termed and as they are made to believe, but really to 
strengthen and perpetuate the power of the unscrupu- 
jous leaders. This is the usual routine, though occa- 
sionally the people do arise and assert their power. 
The evils of this system, which virtually overrides 
popular government in this city and in the State, are 
of a magnit ude that, from long submission thereto, 
people generally cannot properly estimate. The lead- 
ers themselves are generally men of no high order of 
talent beyond the crafty and persistent scheming es- 
sential to their purposes, and with little regard for 
the rights of others, else they would not be the means 
of depriving the mass of the people of their rightful 
voice in public affairs. They are a bad example in 
the community. The system tends constantly to os- 
tracize and exclude the best qualified and most worthy 
men for public places, for the leaders will not tolerate 
men of higher character and ability than themselves, 
and who will not bow to them as a power superior to 
that of the people at large. As a consequence of this 
state of things government is administered in the in- 
terest of these party leaders rather than of the peo- 
ple, who are oppressed with taxation beyond actual 
needs. Among other things, exorbitant salaries are 
paid to public officials which are in some instances 
shared by the leaders for the bestowal of the offices, 
as things within their gift. 
What there is for Friends to do in common with 





= a 
others is indicated by what has already been gaiq 
The party leaders could not act as they do, were it 
not that the people allow themselves to be duped into 
permitting it, and thereby practically become parties 
to the wrong. It is by the cry of party that men al. 
low themselves to be whipped into the support of 
“machine” nominations for office, and thereby give to 
the leaders the support without which their power 
would be gone. Political parties are of use when 
some important measure of public policy is to be up- 
held, as, for example, the resistance heretofore made 
to the aggressions of the slave power, but for all local 
government they have become, and long have been 
among us, but an engine of mischief. In his farewell 
address, George Washington said : “ The common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient 
to make it the interest and the duty of a wise people 
to discourage and restrain it. It agitates the 
community with ill-founded jealousies and false 
alarms. There is an opinion that parties in 
free countries are useful checks upon the administra- 
tion of the government, and serve to keep alive the 
spirit of liberty. This, within certain limits, is prob- 
ably true, but in governments purely elec- 
tive it isa spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
natural tendency it is certain there will alw ays be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose, and 
there being constant danger of excess, the effort ought 
to be by force of public opinion to mitigate and as- 
suage it.” Both from the nature of their principles 
and their relation to the early government of this 
city and State, there is every reason why Friends 
should be foremost in throwing off the shackles of 
party, each one voting and acting rigorously, in public 
affairs, according to the best light of his own con- 
science and judgment. 

We are justly censurable if we fail to make the 
best use of our privileges and powers as citizens for 
the promotion of whatever may be for the common 
good. Friends have generally come to consider the 
ballot as a thing proper to be used, and which they 
ought not to fail to use, toward the suppression of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors; and in this connection 
there is another subject that does not receive the at- 
tention that its practical importance demands. 

In the new constitution of this State adopted in 
1873, the word “ male ” was for the first time inserted 
as a voting qualification, making it impossible to ex- 
tend suffrage to women without a constitutional 
amendment, a thing tedious and difficult to obtain. 

It is not generally known perhaps that this was 
done at the instance of the liquor dealers of the State, 
under a threat that they would defeat the new con- 
stitution at the polls if their demand was not complied 
with. The advocates of temperance should not be 
slow to act upon this significant hint. Though 
woman suffrage may now be difficult to obtain it is 
worthy of persevering effort. In accordance with 
the views they have ever entertained as to the equal- 
ity of the sexes, Friends should be ever foremost in 
the effort to secure to women their just and equal 
rights as citizens. It would be the most important 
lever that could possibly be employed for the pro- 
motion of reform of every kind. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


CORNELIUS AND MARY RATLIFF. 

ON New Year’s-day, 1887, I traveled from Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, to Richmond, Indiana, for the purpose of 
visiting my venerable uncle and aunt (whose names 
head this article). Perhaps there is not a couple who 
as husband and wife have been longer and more ex- 
tensively known in the Society of Friends, or have 
entertained more of the brethren. | They have re- 
sided at their present home, one mile west of Rich- 
mond, for sixty-four years, and during all that time 
their house has been open to Friends at Yearly, 
Quarterly and Monthly Meeting time, and those who 
resided west of Richmond, especially before railroads 
were patronized, generally made it a point to get to 
Uncle Neely’s, as he was familiarly called, to stay 
over night on their way to meeting, and it was a good 
place to start from the next morning, after meeting 
was over, for Aunt Mary would be up, have breakfast 
and let them off by the time the first gray streak of 
dawn appeared in the east. The writer has known 
them to lodge as many as seventy, and it was no un- 
usual thing for them to have fifty or more at yearly 
meeting time. I suppose there is nota yearly meeting 
in the society but has some member who can testify 
to their generous hospitality. 

On my recent visit I found them quite well as to 
health, and received the same cordial welcome that 
has greeted me on similar visits for the past fifty 
years, although Uncle Neely has been blind for two 
years, and Aunt Mary is unable to walk from the ef- 
fects of rheumatism. He was eighty-eight on last 
Christmas day, and she is past eighty-five, their mar- 
ried life extending over a period of nearly sixty-five 
years. Uncle Neely before he lost his sight was a 
great reader, and now he enjoys hearing others read, 
and by that means keeps well posted in current 
events. Since he lost his sight he has committed to 
memory poems composed by persons who had lost 
their sight. 

He has a deep interest in the affairs of the society 
of which he has been a life-long and active member, 
having served as clerk of the various meetings, over- 
seer, elder, etc. He was born in North Carolina, and 
he came with his father in 1810 to where he now 
lives. He has a distinct recollection of their journey 
from North Carolina to the then Territory of Indiana, 
which at that time consisted of three counties only. 
Henry Clay was a great favorite of his, and he had 
heard so much said about him that he wanted to 
see him. 

As they came through Kentucky they passed by 
his home, and nearly in front of his residence was a 
camping-ground for movers. His father wentto ask 
the privilege of camping for the night, but as he ap- 
proached the place, and before he had asked the 
privilege of camping, Clay called to one of his men 
and ordered him to haul a load of wood to the camp- 
ground, saying,“ these people will want a fire:” then 
he told them if they needed any butter or milk to 
come and get what they wanted. They did get a 
bucketful of milk, which he said was a great treat, 
and the next morning when they were starting, his 
father asked,‘‘ what is my bill?” H.C. said, “ Noth- 


ing: you are welcome, and I hope you will be prosper- 
ousin youranticipated home.” Uncle said “I wanted to 
see Clay, 80 when father went to the house I followed 
and heard all their conversation.” Their home was 
located only oneand a half miles from the boundaries 
of Indiana Territory, west of that belonging to the In- 
dians. The three counties of Knox, Clark, and Dear- 
born were organized and formed the territory of In- 
diana, of which General Harrison was the Territorial 
Governor. Uncle C., has witnessed great changes in 
his time; he picked cotton in North Carolina, and 
took the seed off before the cotton gin came into use; 
traveled hundreds of miles either in or following an 
emigrant wagon, camping at night in the woods, 
where the wolves howled for apart of his scanty 
meal ;—felled trees, helped to build log cabins when 
they were the only dwellings occupied, rolled logs, 
cleared land and then cultivated the soil. He estab- 
lished a nursery of fruit trees which he sold to the 
early pioneers of the west at five cents each, and has 
watched with much interest the application of 
steam as motive power, having a distinct recollection 
of events before there was a railroad, steamboat, tel- 
egraph or steam engine in existence. Reapers and 
mowers and all the present farm machinery have 
come into use within his recollection. 

All the great cities of the west have grown up dur- 
ing his life-time. Now he is tenderly cared for by 
his devoted children, and surrounded by modern com- 
forts. Aunt Mary has had almost the same experi- 
ence. Her parents emigrated from North Carolina in 
1801, locating near Waynesville, Ohio, where she was 
born in 1802 and grew to womanhood; doing her. 
share in reducing the wilderness, and making music 
with the wheel, helping to prepare material to clothe 
the family. And herea little romance seemsconnected 
with their lives as I have heard (but not from either 
of them.) Their homes were more than fifty miles 
apart, and they might never have met but by chance 
had not a little incident occurred. Uncle had not neg- 
lected the opportunity of getting an education such 
as wasto be gained in the logschool-house of that day ; 
he had a neighbor of about his own age, who had 
not been so fortunate as to learn how to “ write let- 
ters ;” he had relations near Waynesville, and on one 
of his visits to thém he met Mary Kinley, who he 
thought the handsomest girl he had ever met; on his 
return to his home he concluded to attempt corres- 
pondence with her, but not being able to write went 
to his friend Cornelius, and after telling him of the 
beauty of the fair Mary, asked him to write what he 
dictated to her; this my uncle did, and the young 
man entrusted its further care to “ Uncle Sam,” who 
at that time was rather slower in performing errands. 
But the description given of the fair one aroused the 
curiosity of Uncle C.,and concluding he had busi- 
ness at Waynesville, he mounted his horse, and one 
long day’s ride gave him the opportunity of judging 
for himself as to his friend’s description. Whether 
he arrived before the aforesaid letter, I suppose they 
know, butthesequel was, some months after, they 
each moynted on horseback and rode three miles to 
Waynesville, when, dismounting, they entered the 
meeting-house, and according to the order of Friends 
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pledged their loves “ until death should separate 
them.” 

And now after more than threescore years of 
married life, under the guidauce of the same divine 
spirit in which they had put their trust, they are 
peacefully and quietly waiting the summons “Come 
up higher.” Davis Furnas. 


From the British Friend, (Glasgow). 
FRIENDS IN COURT—THE HAT QUESTION. 


IN theearly days of the Society of Friends, the ap- 
pearance of its members in the law-courts of the coun- 
try as prisoners for conscience’ sake was a matter of 
almost daily occurrence. The general cause of 
Friends suffering from legal prosecutions was the ad- 
vantage that was taken of their unflinching adherence 
to the scriptural injunction, “Swear notat all.” This 
was removed when Friends were allowed to make an 
affirmation in lieu of an oath, and since that they 
have enjoyed comparative immunity from legal prose- 
cutions. At no time, however, have the laws of the 
country been so consistent with Friends’ religious 
views, that Friends have not had conscientious objec- 
tions to the observance of one or more of them, and 
cases have ever been occurring, with more or less 
frequency, in which Friends have had to suffer for a 
faithful adherence to their religious convictions. 
During the last half century, in consequence of an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1833, making the affirmation 
of Friends equivalent to an oath in every case in 
which an oath could be required, and thereby remov- 
ing the disability of Friends to sit on juries or hold 
civil appointments, the appearance of Friends in 
court has again become common; but now they gen- 
erally appear there as officers for the administration 
of the law and not as its victims. Occasionally, also, 
it happens that Friends suffer in court, not on account 
of a conscientious refusal to comply with existing 
laws, but merely on account of their religious testi- 
monies being repugnant to those who sit in au- 
thority. A case of this kind occurred in Glasgow in 
Tenth month last, when a Friend was deposed from 
his place as a juryman, and expelled the court, for de- 
clining on conscientious grounds to take off his hat 
when sitting in the Court-house, the presiding judge 
taking occasion to remark that he did not consider 
the Friend a fit person to be ajuryman. The Friend 
referred to,and others who sympathised with him, 
felt aggrieved at the conduct of the judge, and caused 
a memorial to be presented to the Home Secretary, 
setting forth the facts of the case, explaining the cir- 
cumstances, and requesting that steps would be taken 
whereby Friends and others would be protected in 
the exercise of their conscientious convictions. To 
this memorial and the letter which accompanied it, 
the following reply has been received :— 
WHITEHALL, 18th December, 1886. 

Srz,—Referring to your letter of the 5th ultimo, com- 
plaining that Mr. Halliday was removed from a Court of 
Justice because, being a member of the Society of Friends, 
he declined to remove his hat when serving on a jury, I 
am directed by the Secretary of State to acquaint you that 
he has made inquiry, and finds that Mr. Halliday did not 
inform the judge presiding in the court of his religious 


persuasion, and his lordship, therefore, could see no grounds 
to justify him in departing from the rule laid down that, 
with the exception of the policemen on duty, all persons 
in court should remove their hats. 

It is regretted that Mr. Halliday’s feelings should have 
been in any way injured, and the judge has stated that he 
had no intention or purpose in any way to affront the 
memorialist, but merely ordered his removal from Court on 
account of his refusal to obey the ordinary rules. 

Had Mr. Halliday mentioned the fact of his being a 
Quaker the case would have been quite different; but of 
this, as the Secretary of State is informed, the judge had no 
cognisance whatever. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) GODFREY LUSHINGTON, 
W. J. Beaa, Esq. 

58 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Friends cannot but be sensible of the deference that 
has been paid by the Secretary of State to their re- 
ligious persuasion, though they may not be able to 
understand why “the fact of his being a Quaker” 
should have the effect of making a difference between 
the case of a Friend and that of one not a member of 
our Society who conscientiously held the same views, 
It would be well, however, for Friends, when placed 
in circumstances like those referred to, to state that 
they are Friends, as their conscientious scruples will 
be better understood by a reference to the Society 
than by statement of them. Our peculiar testimonies 
are generally well known and respected, although 
much ignorance prevails as to our reasons for them, 
and as we hold them almost alone among professing 
Christians, they are invariably associated with our 
Society and with it alone. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

AN HOUR IN THE ENOCH PRATT FREE 

LIBRARY, BALTIMORE. 
MY friend suggests to me that perhaps it will be a 
pleasant rest to drop into the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, of which the central building rises resplend- 
ent in white marble, just at hand ; towering lofty 
and richly carved, and glowing with painted glass, 
We drop in accordingly, and are introduced to halls 
nearly empty and containing a pleasing portrait (life 
size, of the handsome, alert merchant prince who 
has given freely a noble fund for the establishment 
of a thorough-going circulating library for all the 
people of this city and for their visitors. 

One feature that strikes us first, is the remarka- 
ble elegance of all the appointments. No expense 
has been spared anywhere, though it is so free that 
none are too humble, and many poor persons use the 
books, and scarcely any booksare too learned and too 
costly to be handed forth from this reservoir of literary 
wealth. 

These are the “ persons who may use the library.” 
“Any person of good conduct and over 14 years of age 
can take books from the library for home use on fur- 
nishing a certificate of guaranty against loss, signed 
by some responsible citizen. He will then register 
his name and residence, and receive a library card. 
Blank certificates of guaranty can be obtained at the 
registry desk.” 











“ Persons not having cards, by depositing two dol- 
lars, or the value of the book asked for, if it be of 
greater value than two dollars, can also obtain books 
for home use.” 

As we sit awhile in the halls on the ground floor, 
we note that cardholders are constantly coming in 
and presenting numbers on a card which bring forth 
substantial books without the mention of any name 
whatever, or any anxious waiting. We soon learn 
that a book is not to be asked for by its title but by 
its shelf-letter and number. They show usa stout 
pamphlet which does not really pretend to be a cat- 
alogue but merely a finding list. The card catalogue 
is the only one that can be kept up to date, and such 
a catalogue this library must have after a little while. 
Now the finding list is a key to the present stores of 
the library, and it has a supplement already. 

We ascend to the Reading Room, and here are 
books of reference in plenty and a general assort- 
ment of periodical literature, and here one may sit 
and read until weary in a room with the most elegant 
appointments, undisturbed by any noise or by any 
want of harmonious adjustment. The number of 
books now in this Central Building is said to be be- 
yond 20,000, and the collection is rapidly growing. 
Yet we feel that it is a great additional pleasure 
to see the actual books around us, showing their gen- 
ial faces in the utter frankness which befits them. 

As I turn over the finding list, noting the choice- 
ness of the yet incomplete collection, we indulge in 
speculations as to the vast increase here requisite be- 
fore this great Free Library shall include all that is 
requisite to make it really a vast repository of what 
will stand for not only this great city but for our 
whole country, and even for the world with all its 
needs and all its learning. There is no practical 
limit to a public library which is to satisfy every 
need, every taste, all history, the unlimited waste of 
prose fiction, the world of poesy and song, the drama, 
the mighty stores of modern science, the lore of the 
past, often now so far from expressing our present 
conceptions of the absolute truth. And yet of mak- 
ing many books there is no end. The human mind 
is restless and perpetually seeking deeper and higher 
truth, never recognizing its limitations. And indeed 
there is no end to human effort, and the stores of 
literature on earth already baffle and bewilder the 
most acquisitive minds. 

What human life can suffice to exhaust any de- 
partment of learning. We shall never reach the 
summit of learning, and must be content to take 
limited flights and not seek the infinite. Yet if in- 
deed our minds may find communion with the in- 
finite and draw enlightenment from Infinite Wisdom, 
shall we not have realized the triumphant end of all 
endeavor? 

Shall we not in the mean time rejoice in this 
noble gift to the fair city of Baltimore from one of its 
prosperous and honored citizens. 

Looking back a little we find it on record that on 
First month 22d, 1882, Enoch Pratt informed the 
Mayor and City Council of Baltimore that it was his 
purpose to establish a free library for the use of its 
citizens. On the 2d of Seventh month 1883 he sent 
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to that body a check for $883,333.33, making his total 
contribution for this purpose the great sum of $1,- 
145,883.33 ; and on 4th of First month, 1886, this grand 
New Year’s gift to Baltimore was opened and dedi- 
cated to its uses for future generations. 

On this occasion Enoch Pratt simply explained 
what he meant by a ffee circulating library. “It is 
not free for you to take the books as you please, and 
return them or not; but it is quite free from charges 
for the use of them.” 

Now there is a serious question as to the benefit 
which a universal and omnivorous habit of reading 
is conferring on this generation or on any young per- 
son who has an unrestricted access to books without 
regard to their character. But there is not the 
slightest doubt of the help good books may be, used 
under wise direction. 

This we are sure is the desire of the founder of 
this institution. We see no sign, so far, of an intent 
to furnish an impure or sensational literature, and if 
the present lofty aim is adhered to, we are sure it 
will be one of the noblest offerings of any citizen for 
the good of his city. 

Since the opening of this library in First month 
4th, 1883, four branch libraries have been started. 
Forty persons have been employed attending to the 
wants of readers,—twenty-eight in the main library 
and twelve in the branch institutions. More than 
25,000 persons have been given cards of membership, 
and the average weekly circulation has been 6,000 

volumes from the main library and half as many 
from the branches. The libraries contain altogether 
40,000 volumes, and in proportion to this number, 
the business done is remarkable. Enoch Pratt con- 
tinues to supervise the conduct of the institution, 
which is thought to be a model for other cities. 

Baltimore has just celebrated the first anniversary 
of its library, and it is believed that the munificent 
founder has had his brightest anticipations more 
than realized. 

No good example but encourages others to do like- 
wise—and the deep pleasure of doing something to 
benefit others is so grateful a draught that we hope to 
hear of the merchant princes of many cities appropri- 
ating some portion of that which has been the re- 
ward of industry and talent, in diffusing the light of 
knowledge among the masses of the people. Such 
an institution as this is a means of the truest Chris- 
tian civilization. 8. R. 


Some people talk as if life on earth had just one 
purpose,—to get us ready for heaven. But we may 
ask, When does heaven begin? or, rather, When 
ought heaven to begin? Once get this fixed in our 
minds,—heaven is doing the will of God perfectly, — 
and then we shall see that the way to get ready for 
heaven is to fill one’s place here on earth. Ifthe 
heart is ruled by love and the will established in 
obedience, it does not much matter whether the 
dome over us be the earthly blue or the infinite of 
the heavens, whether our feet touch this earthly 
ground or the celestial floor. He is most ready for 
heaven who is best fitted to stay awhile, and shine 
forth his light among us here.—S. S. Chronicle. 
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THE LIBRARY. 

THE PionreR Quakers. By Richard P. Hallowell, 
Author of “The Quaker Invasion of Massachu- 
setts.” Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 
The substance of this volume was a lecture pre- 

pared for delivery before a Bostgn club, and some part 

of it has already been summarized and printed inthe 

INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. (Issue of Fifth mo. 8, 

1886; p. 293.) The general theme is that indicated by 

the title, but, as a matter of fact, the author seeks to 

explain to an audience to whom most of his data are 
likely to be new, the character of George Fox and his 
work, the religious views of the early Friends, and 
the manner in which they were treated in New Eng- 
land. His previous work, “The Quaker Invasion of 

Massachusetts,” is somewhat drawn upon for the ma- 

terials of the present, much smaller, volume, but to a 

considerable degree this is asupplement to the other, 

and it presents in several directions new matter of 
interest and value. It is especially serviceable to the 
cause of historic truth in continuing to poiut out the 
errors of indifferent, careless, or unfriendly historians, 
upon the subject of the persecutions of the Friends 
in New England, from 1656 to 1680. R. P. Hallowell 

effectively treats of these in the pages of Dr. Geo. E. 

Ellis, Dr. Palfrey, Bancroft, C.C. Coffin, H. M. Dexter, 

and others, and he adverts with regret to the un- 

worthy slur upon the Friends in an essay—‘ New Eng- 
land Two Centuries Ago,”—by James Russell Lowell. 

One of the most offensive of these writers was Dr. 

Dexter, whose treatment of the subject is a disgrace 

to him, and one of the most self-sufficient was Dr. 

Ellis, an enthusiast in historical research, but a con- 

firmed opponent of theearly Friends. R.P.H.shows, 

(in addition to instances of a like nature shown in 

his previous work), the inaccurate manner in which 

Dr. Ellis cites the authority of old documents, as- 

cribing to one, in an important matter, what is not to 

be found in it, at all—a feat remindful of that other 
rampant critic of Quakerism, and vehement purveyor 
of historic inaccuracies, Macaulay. One history of 
the United States, our author thinks, does justice to 
the New England Quakers,—that of Bryantand Gay. 

He says that “ Mr. Gay is not only accurate in state- 

ment, but impartial in his judgments.” 

Upon these points, the little volume is of especial 
value, and an intelligent comprehension of the mat- 
ters it treats of is to be commended particularly to 
those of our young Friends who wish to be well in- 
formed concerning the Society’s early life. The use 
of the ordinary histories by our students is almost cer- 
tain to carry into their minds wrong impressions, un- 
less this is carefully guarded against. Thus, in Fran- 
cis Parkman’s “Conspiracy of Pontiac,” one of the 
able and interesting series of works by that writer, 
he slurs the Pennsylvania Friends in a manner 
which is not merely unjust and unkind, but which is 
contrary to the truth of the case, as an acquaintance 
with the facts readily discloses. His suggestion is 
that the peace which the Friends here enjoyed with 
the Indians was not due to good will and kind treat- 
ment at all, but to accidental circumstances, chiefly 
the fact, (which he with others erroneously alleges), 
that the Delawareg were a peculiarly peaceful tribe, 





and he says that if the Friends had settled on the St, 
Lawrence or in New England “their shaking of 
hands, and assurances of tender regard would not 
long have availed to save them from the visitations 
of the scalping-knife.” R. P. Hallowell points out 
how even the reading of Parkman’s own book refutes 
this: that, if the Delawares were subject to the 
Iroquois, because of their want of warlike vigor, the 
fact then became the more prominent that the Friends 
had practically to maintain their peaceful relations 
with the Iroquois; and that, as Parkman very fully 
describes, the Delawares later, when ill-treated and 
abused, (not by the Friends), showed themselves re- 
vengeful and fierce fighters. 

It is melancholy to see how intelligent and usual- 
ly fair-minded men, (Dr. Parkman may well stand 
as anexample), seemincapable of comprehending the 
true power of the Christian idea, or of sympathizing 
with a genuine effort to put it into practice. Ido 
not believe that any body of men ever tried more 
sincerely, under the light and circumstances of their 
time, to act justly and deal mercifully, than did the 
Pennsylvania Friends, in William Penn’s lifetime, in 
their intercourse with the Indians; and why it 
should be that any reasonable historian should fail 
to catch the inspiration of such a notable episode ing 
long chapter of hideous wrong it is hard to under- 
stand. So, too, in New England ; the pure lives, the 
sincere piety, the unselfish sacrifices, the simplicity 
and fortitude of the men and women who suffered per- 
secution there for nonconformity to what we now see 
was a harsh theocracy, ought to enlist the pen of every 
fair historian, unless he be hopelessly committed by 
inheritance of family name or other “ retainer” to a 
blind defence of the persecutors. As R. P. Hallowell 
has pointed out, in both his books, the Friends in 
Massachusetts who suffered so cruelly at the hands 
of Endicott and the other authorities,—at the insti- 
gation of the ministers,—prove, in every case, upon a 
careful inquiry into the facts, to have been persons 
whose virtues deserve the full sympathy of our day, 
and from whom, indeed, such sympathy cannot be 
withheld except by the meanest and narrowest pre- 
judice. Lowell calls Quakerism, in the essay referred 
to,a “gadfly,” and a“ maggot;” Dr. Ellis says the 
Quakers were all “of low rank, of mean breeding, 
and illiterate,” and that they were “ intrusive, pester- 
ing, indecent and railing disturbers;” even Bancroft 
asserts that the severe laws were due to their “ ex- 
travagances,’—apparently oblivious to the fact that 
the harsh treatment and cruel laws were applied to 
the very first Friends, Ann Austin and Mary Fisher, 
who landed at Boston, and were increased in severity 
up to the tragedy of the four hangings on Boston 
Common; while Dr. Dexter loads the Friends with 
epithets as coarsely conceived as they are falsely ap- 
plied. Itis against this sort of writing that the vol- 
ume under review effectively contends, and it may 
be added that another work just issued, “ The Eman- 
cipation of Massachusetts,” by Brooks Adams, adds 
amost crushing and conclusive chapter to the case 
against the persecutors. Thus the wrong balance of 
history seems likely to be redressed in time. 

H. M. J. 





OOOO 


MATERIAL THINGS AND SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


THE scientific and mechanical progress of our cen- 
tury has been so marvelous and unparalleled as well 
nigh to turn the heads of our generation. 

Must not there come a reaction from this worship 
of the external? Must not quick transit, electricity, 
the rapid production of goods, come to have in our 
eyes less relative importance than we have been giv- 
ing them in our civilization? We think of our civili- 
zation as of an exceptionally high type. Is itso high 
as we think? For the past ten years we have had no 
end of talk of the power of circumstances, and the 
importance of environment; and the great push has 
been to elevate the degraded by bettering their out- 
ward conditions. This is well, if it doesn’t blind our 
eyes to the still deeper significance of inward condi- 
tions. But woe to us if we forget that beautiful lives 
may be lived over bare floors, and miserable and 
despicable ones in palaces. It doesn’t necessarily 
ennoble life to be able to travel sixty miles an hour, 
or dine at great cost, or indulge one’s taste in art. 
Of course the physical and material must not be 
neglected, but social science and philanthropy must 
look deeper than these in their efforts to elevate 
humanity, or miserably fail. In a word, education 
and religionm—an education which shall be wise 
enough to push forward the moral at an even pace with 
the intellectual, and a religion wise enough to ally it- 
self with light,—these forever must be the great, all- 
important agencies for the elevation of the race and 
the ennobling of human life. 

Looking at the inequalities of social conditions 
around us, and the discontent and suffering more or 
less connected with the same, we would not say, “it 
is man and not his circumstances that is ailing.” 
But we would say, that any amount of betterment of 
circumstances that leaves the man unimproved in 
mind and spirit, can be but a very superficial good. 
Knowledge, hope, courage, self-respect, self-reliance, 
the feeling that the world is not a prison but a school, 
a part of a Father’s house, the faith that life is full of 
possibility and promise not only for to-day but for 
infinite tomorrows—these are the deep needs of man, 
these and only these are the things that have power 


really to lift up and ennoble his life—The Unitarian, 
(Chicago.) 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 6. 


SECOND MONTH 6TH. 
LOT’S CHOICE. 
TOPIC: AVOIDANCE OF STRIFE. 


GOLDEN Text :—‘‘ Let there be no strife between thee and me.— 
Gen. 13; 8. 


READ Gen. 13; 1-13, Revised Version. 

THE date of the occurrences here narrated is given at 
B.C. 1918. The place, “Bethel,” was about twelve 
miles from Jerusalem. It was here that Abram 
pitched his tent, when he came first into the land of 
Canaan, and here he was favored to hold communion 
with God, in recognition of which he built an altar. 
At this time the place was called Luz. 

Contemporary History.—Egypt under the rule of 
the Shepherd kings was drawing near the summit of 
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its early greatness. Phoenicia, lying along the Medi- 
terranean Sea, was settled by the descendants of 
Canaan. Sidon orZidon, its chief-city, was already be - 
coming noted for its textile fabrics, and for its com- 
merce, which was caried on with all the ancient 
maritime cities,extending as far as Spain and the 
British isles. Tyre was founded later. Babylonia and 
Chaldea date back 400 years earlier, and were under 
the rule of the Elamite dynasty. 

Abram continued his journey “ going still toward 
the South.” In atime of famine, without any direct 
intimation of duty, he entered Egypt. He seems 
now to have lost the Divine favor, and in his fearand 
doubt falls under temptation. Being reproved by 
Pharaoh the king, yet forgiven, he is sent away with 
all his family and his possessions. It is upon his re- 
turn from Egypt that the incidents of our present 
lesson take place. They again pitch their tents in the 
hill country lying between Bethel and Hai. Lot, his 
nephew, is still with him. 

“Abram was very rich.” This is the first men- 
tion we have of riches. The pictures on the Egyptian 
temples belonging to this period contain piles of gold 
and silver rings used for money. Both metals were 
abundant, and with the herds of cattle formed the 
chief riches of the times. The right of possession in 
the land was not then defined or secured by law. 
The open country was a great common where every 
herdsman availed himself of the best spots for grazing 
that he could find unoccupied. 

The increase in the flocks and herds of Abram 
and Lot, made the difficulty of finding pasturage for 
all very great, as only the natural herbage springing 
from the soil was depended upon, and water was not 
abundant. “There was strife.” The herdsmen of 
the one contended with the herdsmen of the other. 
Abram, cool and clear-headed, again enjoying com- 
munion with God, and away from the fascinations 
and allurements that clouded his spiritual percep- 
tion while he sojourned amid the splendors of Egypt, 
was in no spirit for strife or contention. “Let there 
be no strife” are his magnanimous words. He, the 
head, the one in authority, waives the right of choice 
which belongs to himself in favor of his kinsman. 
What a beautiful example, worthy of the best age of 
the Christian Church! “The heavenly principle 
of forbearance evidently holds the supremacy in 
Abram’s breast. He walks in the atmosphere of the 
Sermon on the Mount.” (Murphy.) 

THIS LESSON TEACHES. 


1. That times of important decision come to us 
all. Choice both expresses and determines character. 

2. That the truly good and great prefer peace to 
strife, and will rather suffer loss in their own posses- 
sions, when no principle of right towards another is 
at stake, than involve themselves in contention. 

3. That because all men are brethren, the chil- 
dren of the one Heavenly Father, anger and strife 
and hatred should be brought to an end, and men 
should learn war no more. 


A iFE devoted to the acquirement of a knowledge 
of Divine things, will lead thee on to life eternal. 
B. W. 8. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 29, 1887. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT. 

THIS doctrine has ever been a vital truth in the 
Society of Friends. That many who have a member- 
ship in the Society have virtually abandoned it is no 
evidence against the validity of the doctrine, but 
rather confirmatory thereto, since no birth-right or 
education however favorable to the development of 
the individual, can awaken the soul to a saving 
knowledge of its divine relationship, or bestow the 
power to become a son of God. There must be a 
true convincement that stops not short of the sur- 
render implied in the exhortation, “Give me thy 
heart,” and a turning away from every earth-born 
effort to find acceptance with the Father. The brief 
but comprehensive teaching of Jesus concerning 
faith and worship admits of no accessories. It calls 
for an inward lifting up of the soul in that trans- 
parency of thought and feeling that has nothing to 
conceal, that cries out with the psalmist, Search me 
O God, and know my heart: Try me and know my 
thoughts. They that have not, in any measure, come 
into this condition of true convincement, are not pre- 
pared to wait upon the Lord, in the silence of all 
fleshly desires, seeking to know his will through that 
introversion, or turning inward, of spirit which opens 
the channel of communication between the soul of 
the seeker and the Father of Spirit. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Romans puts this 
very plainly to the understanding when he declares, 
“They are not all Israel who are of Israel, neither be- 
cause they are Abraham’s seed are they all children.” 
The Society of Friends, following the example of the 
Hebrews in regard to the rights and privileges of 
membership, gathered into the fold of the Society all 
who were born to them, without reference to their 
desire or their fitness for such membership. 

It could hardly be expected that a doctrine so 
high, and requiring so entire an abandonment of the 
methods and beliefs current in the world, would be 
accepted by every one who was a Friend only by in- 
heritance, hence the result has been that only “a 
remnant” remains faithful to the fundamental doc- 
trine. 

Has then the “ Doctrine of the Spirit ” lost its in- 
fluence over the human family? Far otherwise, for 














the stone rejected of the builders is becoming the 
head of the corner. This is plainly seen in the ten- 
dency of religious thought everywhere, and “the 
remnant” who maintain their “ancient standard of 
Quakerism” have every encouragement to hold fast 
without wavering to this fundamental truth, upon 
which the only reason for their continuance as a 
distinctive religious body rests. 

It ought not to bea matter of surprise that as early 
as the first century of the Christian Church, a weak- 
ening of the testimony to the sufficiency of spirit was 
apparent. It was at variance with priestly domina- 
tion. The equality in the Divine sight of all who 
came under the influence of this indwelling power 
might be acknowledged as a spiritual truth, but was 
not conducive to the development and maintenance 
of privileged orders. The liberty with which the 
Christ power sets free,—the acknowledgment that to 
his own master every believer must stand or fall,— 
and the clear utterance of Jesus that the human soul 
is the divine temple, all tended to draw the thoughts 
of the sincere worshiper away from forms and cere- 
monials, 

But more and more the domination of a priestly 
class increased, and the simple worship with its sim- 
ple faith, as taught by Jesus and the Apostles, was 
superseded, and while the truth concerning the reve- 
lation of the divine will through the Holy Spirit was 
not abandoned, the exercise of its saving power was 
claimed by the priesthood, through whom only it 
could be dispensed to the Church. 

How large ashare the Society of Friends may 
have had in bringing about a clearer understanding 
of Divine truth as now witnessed it is not ours to 
affirm, but the record of its faithfulness in the past 
ought to inspire those who are the inheritors of its 
name and its obligations to greater diligence and re- 
newed earnestness for the preservation and presen- 
tation of the same vital doctrine that must redeem 
the world. 


DEATHS. 

BROTHERTON.—First month 23d, 1887, Jacob Lundy 
Brotherton, aged 76 years, 5 months, 9 days; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was a cousin of the late Benjamin Lundy, and for 
some time connected with the Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion, issued by that eminent Abolitionist, whose persever- 
ing labors of love on behalf of the bondman have not re- 
ceived the full recognition they deserve, (and in the later 
years of Jacob’s life he has endeavored to bring Benjamin’s 
work into more prominence before the public.) Jacob was 
a man of intelligence and a good writer, yet retiring and 
diffident, endeavoring in his daily walk to live close to the 
Divine life. His remains were interred at Randolph Meet- 


ing grounds, N. J., with which meeting his ancestors were 
identified, and he a long time an interested member. 
J. MM. T. Je. 
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DUBREE.—In Centreville, Bucks Co., Pa., on Sixth day 
morning, First month 7th, 1887, at the residence of her 
nephew, Jos. C. Watson, Mary S. Dubree, of cancer, in her 
70th year; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

GILBERT.—At the residence of his son George, in 
Chester, Pa., First month 18th, 1887, Charles Gilbert, aged 
74 years; a member of the Society of Friends. The funeral 
took place at Byberry Meeting-house, on the 20th inst., of 
which house he had had the care for many years in the 
earlier part of his life. 

HANCOCK.—Near Mount Holly, N. J., First month 13th, 
1887, after a short illness, Annie S., widow of the late 
William C. Hancock, member of Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing and Old Springfield Preparative Meeting. 

O’NEALL.—In Padua, II1., on First month 12th, 1887, 
Elizabeth H. O’Neall, eldest daughter of Cary and Elvira 
O’Neall, in the 56th year of her age. For many years she 
was a suffering, helpless invalid. We have the strongest 
evidence from her early piety and devotedness that now 
she has found rest and peace. 

TRUMAN.—On Fourth day, First month 19th, 1887, be- 
ing the sixth anniversary of the death of her sister, Sarah 
S. Furnas, Mary Shaw Truman, aged 63 years, 15 days, 
daughter of the late Joseph M. and Sarai 8S. ‘Truman; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
For more than two years deprived of sight, and in other 
ways afflicted, she was preserved in a good degree of pa- 
tience and cheerfulness. Feeling that life had been pleas- 
ant to her, she was brought to experience resignation to 
the Divine will, and peacefully passed to the Higher Life. 

WILSON.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Henry C. Young, West Philadelphia, on the evening of 
First month 20th, 1887, Sarah L., daughter of the late 
David and Edith I. Wilson; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


ARTHUR AND Lucy. 
In the last number of this paper was observed a notice 
which probably brought sadness into many a household 
and moisture into many an eye. 
From a flock of five blooming, healthy children, the 
youngest two have been taken almost without warning. 
Two little chairs are vacant, and two bright lights have 


gone out, in a home that so lately was radiant with the | 


smiles of happy faces, and merry with the innocent sports 
of childhood. 

Arthur and Lucy were great favorites, not only with 
their parents, sisters, and grandparents, but with a large 
circle of friends who had been privileged to mingle with 
them, to share their confidence, and to hear their bird-like 
prattle. 

Childish glee is always refreshing; and when, to the 
spontaneous outbursts of joy which flow from the mere 
delight of physical existence, are added the intelligent ex- 


pression of countenance, the occasional sage remark or | 


puzzling question, and a host of winning ways, our hearts 
go out in affection for the little ones, and our hopes bound 
high as we cast their future capabilities. In forecasting 
the manhood and womanhood of these two loved ones, we 
had reason to set the mark very, very high:—so bright was 
the prospect. 
“ But the promise of being, which shone so fair, 
Hath passed, like a summer cloud, in air ; 
% * * % * * & 
The clod lies damp on the fair young brow, 
Which was beaming with pleasure and hope but now.”’ 
Dear little ones! your lives, which have proved a bles- 
sing to those around you, are now returned to Him who 





gave them. We shall no more on earth behold your sweet 
faces, or listen to the music of your voices. The evening 
caress, and the tender words of nightly parting will be felt 


| and heard no more; for you have gone to the realms where 


angels shall be your companions, and the Good Shepherd 
shall enfold you in his arms; where the shadows of eve- 
ning never fall, but where day and night are one, and that 
one—perpetual day. 
“Gone to your Heavenly Father’s rest, 
The flowers of Eden round you blooming.” 


H, ® 
First month 21, 1887. 


EDUCATION OF THE COLORED PEOPLE OF 
THE SOUTH. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

EsTEEMED Frienps:—I recently heard a Friend 
say, “Is no more aid needed for Marth A. Schofield’s 
school? I see no more appeals and acknowledg- 
ments in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL.” This 
remark startled me, and made me feel that we may 
have been somewhat remiss in not speaking to the 
public more fully and freely of the work which is go- 
ing on, and which we hope to accomplish. 

The formation of the Association for the promo- 
tion of the Education of the Colored People of the 
South took place soon after our last Yearly Meeting 
in Philadelphia, at the close of the Committee of the 
Yearly Meeting upon that subject. An Executive 
Committee was appointed which has since held sev- 
eral meetings. We decided to confine our attention, 
at present, to giving aid to the two schools already 
established, that of Martha Schofield, at Aiken, and 
that of Abby Monroe, at Mt. Pleasant. Of the former 


| and its important work, especially in preparing 


teachers for the schools throughout the South, Friends 
have heard much of latter years, through the untir- 
ing labors of Martha Schofield. The latter was estab- 
lished by Friends, and has in Abby Munro a most 
devoted and unselfish worker, and is and has been 


| accomplishing great good. The Committee decided 


that they would turn their attention toward raising 
funds needed to carry these two schools successfully 
through the present year, and look toward securing, 
if possible, a permanent endowment for their sup- 
port. To carry them through the year will require 
about $5,000, and we trust that we shall be able to 
raise thissum. At our last meeting there was about 
$550 in the hands of our treasurer after all our sub- 
scriptions, to date, were handedin. We directed that 
$300 of this should be sent to the Aiken school for 
present needs, and $250 to Mt. Pleasant. 

A meeting of the Association was called, which 
met at 15th and Race Sts., on Seventh day, the 22d 
inst. The attendance at the meeting was small, but 
great interest was manifested in the work, and all 
were encouraged to do their part in soliciting sub- 
scriptions, even from those who could give but little, 
for if all who feel deeply upon this subject work 


| together, and collect many small subscriptions, their 
| sum, 
| quired. 


in the aggregate, will reach the amount re- 
It will take nearly or quite $500 a month to 
meet the needs for the remainder of the school year. 
The Executive Committee will meet monthly, at 1.30 
p. m., on the day of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
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in the parlor at 15th and Race Streets; and at each 
meeting reports will be given in of the amount raised 
during the month. Our Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, 
335 N. 11th Street, is always ready to receive sub- 
scriptions direct, or they may be sent through any of 
the members of the Committee, who will work, as 
way may open, with their subscription books and ap- 
peals. It is hoped that all to whom these may come 
will contribute, even if the amount given must be 
small, and that they will encourage their friends and 
neighbors to do the same. In view of the magnitude 
of the work which needs to be done we are some- 
times prone to hang down our hands in despair, and 
feel that our mite is too small to make any essential 
difference. But let us not give way to feelings of 
this nature, for what we do will assuredly be like 
good seed sown, which seems very small in the 
beginning, but which will spring up and bring forth 
fruit, some sixty, and some an hundred fold. And let 
us never forget that he who gives to the poor, the 
needy and the outcast lends to the Lord, and that a 
cup of cold water administered to the thirsty brings 
ever refreshment and healing to our own souls. Let 
us all, Friends, rich and poor alike learn the beauti- 
ful lesson of giving. Epwarp H. MaaILu. 








EDUCATIONAL. 

SECOND CONFERENCE AT 15TH AND RACE STS. 
On Seventh-day last, the Committee on Education of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held in the afternoon, 
in the Meeting-house at 15th and Race Streets, the 
second conference of the season with parents, school 
committees, teachers, and others interested. It was 
well attended, and was an interesting occasion. It is 
gratifying and encouraging to the Committee to see 
so large a number of thoughtful Friends, old and 
young, brought together on these occasions to consider 
the best means of improving ourschools and of creat- 
ing a deeper and more wide-spread interest in the 
subject of education amongst us. 

The subjects for consideration were, “ Well- 
equipped schools, their cost and value,” and “ Meth- 
ods of teaching geography in the primary grades.” 
The first had been referred to George L. Maris and 
Clement M. Biddle. The former confined himself to 
the first and last parts of the subject. leaving the 
question of cost to his colleague. We have his (G. 
L. M.’s) essay, in manuscript, and shall use it next 
week, in full. 

C. M. Biddle said that while there are deficiencies 
in the equipments of Friends’ schools, they are grad- 
ually improving. Teachers should have an opportu- 
nity to explain every thing from objects. Small con- 
tributions from time to time will eventually do a 
great deal toward supplying what is needed. While 
good teachers are the first requisites and every 
school should have at least two, even they get best 
results from good appliances. Fora school of thirty 
pupils, five hundred to six bundred dollars will be 
needed to furnish, and two hundred dollars for appa- 
ratus. There should be one main room where all 
the pupils can assemble under the eye of the princi- 
pal. All rooms should be well lighted with windows 
at the rear and left side preferably ; they should be 
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comfortably warmed, but not with stoves; and they 
should be thoroughly ventilated, the low-down grate 
doing good service here. They should be carpeteg 
and furnished with single desks, and should be made 
as home-like as possible. 

Isaac T. Johnson spoke of the valuable aid rep. 
dered him by his school committee in furnishing suit. 
able appliances and accommodations for their school 
when he had asked forthem. Good teachers being 
the first requisite for the equipment of good schools, 
the question of compensation becomes an important 
one, so that such teachers can be got and held with 
living salaries. The lower schools should be liberally 
endowed in order that the teachers may be liberally 
paid: especially as it is from these lower schools that 
the great mass of the children go out into the world, 
He spoke of the great value that a good school is toa 
neighborhood, in helping to form the character of the 
people. 

Edward H. Magill desired to emphasize the re- 
marks of I. T. J. Intermediate schools need endow- 
ments more than colleges do. Colleges themselves 
would be more benefited by the endowment of the 
intermediate schools than by their own endowments, 
as those schools would then become better feeders for 
the colleges. There is more need of the agitation of 
the subject of such schools for girls, especially in New 
England, than forthe opening of the colleges to them. 
Let those who have means, in their lifetime see to 
having them placed so as to endow the intermediate 
schools rather than the colleges. 

The subject of geography was introduced by the 
reading of four interesting papers. H. R. RB. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Samuel Swain spoke acceptably at the meeting 
on First-day morning, the 23d inst. 

—A reception was held by the students of the Col- 
lege on Seventh-day evening, the 22nd inst. The 
members of the Faculty and their families were invi- 
ted, and the occasion was a very enjoyable one. 


—The new catalogue is now out, and those wish- 
ing for a copy should send to the College their names 
and addresses. It contains various important evi- 
dences of progress and improvement, which will be 
more fully noticed hereafter. Its typographical and 
mechanical execution also is excellent. 


—The “Phcenix Scrap Book” containing notices 
of that paper since it was founded, early in ’85, soon 
after the fire, was to be seen upon the centre-table 
during the recent College reception. 

—W. H. Payne, Professor of Pedagogics in the 
University of Michigan, will deliver a lecture on 
“The Science of Teaching,” at the College, on Sixth- 
day evening, the 11th of Second month. The friends 
of the College are invited. 


—President Magill continues his lectures weekly 
in the different colleges of the State upon “ Teaching 
as a Profession.” He spoke at Ursinus College, (Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa.), on the 20th inst. 


Notuine is so fearful as a bad conse.ence.—PytTHa- 


GORAS. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A WINTER THOUGHT OF SPRING. 


THE creamy apple-blossoms 
Fell down like fairy rain, 
And filled the air with fragrance, 
Adown the shady lane : 
The buttercups were springing 
Thick strown on either side, 
And the grass was green as green could be, 
With dandelions pied: 


Her steps were quick and joyous, 
But mine sedate and slow; 

Her laughter rang out blithe and free, 
My tones were grave and low: 

Her thoughts were of the blossoms 
And rosy-hued as they; 

My memories threw a winter gloom 
O’er all that golden day. 


My darling watched the petals 
Slow fluttering from the tree, 

And broke a branch all ful! of bloom 
And brought to show to me; 

She picked the loosened petals, 
And, with astonished eye, 

Low nestling down beneath she saw 
A tiny apple lie. 


Her blue eyes filled with wonder 
And turned for help to me, 

“Oh Aunty Margaret” she said, 
And pointed to the tree 

From which a steady snow of bloom 
Fell daintily below, 

“ Why can’t the big red apples come 
Before the blossoms go?” 


Oh fearless, happy childhood! 
Thus eagerly to scan 
The inner heart of mysteries 
Which God has hid from man ;— 
The mystery of anguish,— 
The blessing of the cross,— 
And why the choicest fruits of life 
Must come through pain and loss. 


My darling’s eyes uplifted 
Gazed wonderingly at me, 
And waited for my answer 
In mute expectancy. 
She could not know the things I knew, 
Nor fathom my unrest, 
So I only took her in my arms, 
And told her “ God knows best.” 


“ He might have made the apples 
Both use and beauty suit, 

And the spring-time freshness of the bloom 
Deck forth the ripened fruit. 

But we still can trust his goodness, 
And his wisdom guiding all, 

When we think the blossom yet will live 
In the ruddy fruit of Fall.” 


But the child’s attention wandered, 
For the thoughts of Spring are gay, 

And why should I cloud her sunshine 
With the gloom of my Winter’s day. 

And her thoughts went back to the breezes, 
And the fragrance from the tree, 
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And she chased the falling blooms again, 
And her laugh rang gay and free. 


But my graver thoughts still swayed me, 
And I turned from the day so fair 
To my heart’s own sad communings 
And the doubts which lingered there: 
My early Spring had faded, 
And my Summer long grown old, 
And my Autumn days were hasting 
To the Winter dark and cold. 


I had loved my fresh young Spring-time, 
And grieved that it must depart, 

But turned to the lusty Summer 
With a strong, undaunted heart. 

I had joyed in my strength and vigor, 
And striven through Summer’s heat, 

And I turned to the rest of Autumn 
With slow, reluctant feet. 


But I loved my quiet Autumn, 
And knew that my silvered head, 
Was the price which the years had paid me 
For the strength and beauty fled. 
I felt my heart was calmer 
And my sight more true and clear, 
Though my earthly strength was fading, 
Like the wane of the dying year. 


But as near I drew and nearer 
To the Winter cold and still, 
What wonder if trust oft failed me 
To bow to my Father’s will? 
Spring’s beauty turned to Summer 
And the Summer’s strength to Fall, 
But what would my Father give me 
When he took away my all? 


Oh! idle, vain endeavor, 
To see God’s purpose clear; 
For the stars and suns do his bidding 
As his fingers shape the year: 
We cry aloud in our blindness, 
But we_feel in our hearts he is just, 
And we quench our restless longings 
In the peace of a child-like trust. 


Lucretia Mort CANBY. 


Philadelphia, First month 23, 1887. 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 


A DAY. 


TALK not of sad November, when a day 
Of warm, glad sunshine fills the sky of noon, 
And a witid, borrowed from some morn of June, 
Stirs the brown grasses and the leafless spray. 


On the unfrosted pool the pillared pines 
Lay their long shafts of shadow: the small rill, 
Singing a pleasant song of Summer still, 

A line of silver, down the hill-slope shines, 


Hushed the bird-voices and the hum of bees, 

In the thin grass the crickets pipe no more; 

But still the squirrel hoards his Winter store, 
And drops his nut-shells from the shag-bark trees. 


Softly the dark green hemlocks whisper: high 
Above, the spires of yellowing larches show, 
Where the woodpecker and home-loving crow 

And jay and nut-hatch Winter’s threat defy. 












































O gracious beauty, ever new and old! 
O sights and sounds of nature, doubly dear 
When the low sunshine warns the closing year 
Of snow-blown fields and waves of Arctic cold! 


Close to my heart I fold each loving thing 
The sweet day yields; and, not disconsolate, 
With the calm patience of the woods I wait 
For leaf and blossom when God gives us Spring! 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE USE OF LIQUOR IN GEORGIA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: y 

THE object of the correspondent in making the state- 
ments quoted in a recent issue under the heading 
“The Liquor Question in Georgia,” is not evident. 
whether it was intended to cast a stigma on Prohi- 
bition, or merely to relate supposed facts, as they 
passed under his observation. Whatever may have 
been the design, or whatever view others may take 
of it in connection with Prohibition, it only suggests 
to my mind the weakness of the means employed, 
and the difficulties to be encountered in pressing on- 
ward to the final overthrow of the liquor traffic. Pro- 
hibition remains to be the same safe port, and the 
only sure means of ultimate success in the suppres- 
sion of the business. The National Government al- 
lowing license to retail dealers, and manufacturers 
being allowed to sell by the gallon, men engaged in 
the business will strive the more to evade local laws, 
to dispose of their product that brings them so much 
gain, and those who have acquired the habit of drink- 
ing, while it is by any means obtained, will be ready 
to indulge their inclinations, however much others 
may urge them to refrain therefrom. This calls 
loudly upon the friends of temperance not only to 
continue their labors, but to redouble their efforts 
to eradicate this growing evil from our fair land; as 
far as their influence extends to strengthen the weak 
and erring to withstand the temptation, and, beyond 
this, to prepare the people for the enactment of laws 
that will prohibit the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icating liquors except to a very limited extent. 

May all faithfully labor in their respective places 
to hasten the day when the National as well as State 
Constitutions will be amended so as to prohibit the 
business. For the consummation of this, my ener- 
gies are enlisted. For this end I earnestly labor. 
Enos Heacock. 


Alliance, First mo. 16. 


HURRY AND DISPATCH. 
AMONG the many causes of poor and inefficient work 
is the habit of hurry, which takes possession of some 
busy people. Having, or imagining they have, more 
to do in agiven time than can be done properly, they 
grow confused, agitated and nervous; and, under this 
pressure, they proceed with the work in hand with- 
out requisite deliberation and care, perhaps omitting 
part of it, sometimes important parts, and producing 
at last an imperfect and inferior performance which 

can neither be permanent or satisfactory. 
There is hardly any employment, from the sim- 
plest manual work to the most complex and difficult 
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mental labor, that does not suffer from this cause, 
The dwelling-house in process of building is to pe 
finished at a certain time. With proper forethought 
and system it would have been done, but the time 
approaches and the work is still incomplete. The 
future occupants are impatient, the contractor jg 
anxious, the workmen are driven, the work is hur. 
ried through, and annoyance, discomfort, and some. 
times danger, ensue, and repairs are soon found nee. 
essary. The business man undertakes more than he 
can manage, the days are not long enough for hig 
needs, he is agitated by the constant pressure, driven 
by conflicting claims, his business suffers for the want 
of a clear and cool head, his health suffers from con. 
tinual and unrelaxed exertion, his family suffers from 
his deterioration, and general disaster ensues. The 
physician, with many other calls to make, hurries 
through the visit, neglecting some important symp- 
tom, and his patient dies ; the lawyer hurries through 
his plea, and loses his case; the preacher hurries 
through the preparation of his sermon, and fails to 
make an impression ; the artist hurries on his picture 
to completion, and his best conception is not there; 
the teacher hurries through a prescribed course of in- 
struction, and the class is left destitute of the more 
important elements of knowledge. It is not too much 
to say that a large proportion of the unhappiness, 
the ignorance, the loss of property, and even the loss 
of life that is endured in the world is to be directly 
traced to the hurry and drive which characterizes so 
much of the labor performed. 

The chief motives that lead men to this practice 
are the ambition to accomplish impossibilities, and 
the desire to make up for lost time. Industrious peo- 
ple, who lack judgment and forethought, often under- 
take more than they can do, and in trying to resist 
the inevitable they come to grief. On the other 
hand, the idle or self-indulgent, conscious of having 
wasted or misappropriated hours that should have 
been consecrated to labor, try to subvert nature’s in- 
exorable law by hurried efforts in the remnant of 
time left tothem. Only stern experience can teach 
them that ail such hopes are vain, that each hour 
has itsown mission to fulfil,and that, if once lost, it 
is lost forever. 

Many persons not only drift into these hurried 
ways, but pride themselves upon them. They boast 
of their speed and contrast it with the slower meas- 
ures of their more deliberate neighbors. They flatter 
themselves upon their despatch and hold themselves 
for more value on that account. Slowness in work, 
lingering or loitering over what is to be done, is not 
to be recommended. On the contrary, energy and 
vigor will prompt the healthy and industrious man 
to labor steadily and rapidly, while neglecting noth- 
ing that is needed to perfect his work. But this is 
very different from the agitated and excited hurry 
which has been mentioned. An old writer says 
truly : “No two things differ more than hurry and 
despatch. Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, de- 
spatch of a strongone.” The man of despatch is cool, 
calm and collected ; be views the task before him with 
reference to his ability to perform it; he allows 
sufficient time to do it justice, then he pursues it in 


— 


every detail, rapidly and continuously, but without 
forgetting or omitting anything by which he can per- 
fect it. He is then free to devote himself to the next 
thing, and in this way he will accomplish far more 
and far better work than could be done by any ex- 
cited and hurried performance. Bacon says: “I 
knew a wise man, who had it for abye-word, when he 
saw men hasten to a conclusion, ‘Stay a little, that 
we may make an end the sooner.’” 

Besides the superior character of his achieve- 
ments, the man with calm despatch will, other things 
being equal, live a longer, a more healthful and a 
happier life than he who uses precipitous haste. 
Hurry and worry, which usually #0 together, ruin 
more lives and destroy more happiness than any 
amount of regular, systematic labor. Any one may 
prove this for himself by noticing his own sensations 
after a season of hurried and agitated effort. The 
fatigue and reaction tell forcibly on the strength and 
vigor, and unfit him for subsequent labor. Certainly 
a life thus spent must be ashort and unsatisfactory 
one. It would be well for each one to bear in mind 
that there is always time enough for him to do well 
all that he is called upon to do atall. If he under- 
takes more than this he does injustice both to his 
work and to himself. On the other hand, if he waste 
the time which is entrusted to him, let him not hope 
toatone for it by extra haste and hurry. When we 
have learned to avoid wasting time on the one hand, 
and crowding it on the other, we shall begin to ap- 
preciate its true value.— Phila. Ledger. 


THE RESISTANCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
FROM Professor Langley’s illustrated paper on Com- 
ets and Meteors inthe January Century we quote as 
follows: “ Everybody has noticed that if we move a 
fan gently, the air parts before it with little effort, 
while, when we try to fan violently, the same air is 
felt to react; yet if we go on to say that if the motion 
is still more violent, the atmosphere will resist like a 
solid, against which the fan, if made of iron, would 
break in pieces, this may seem to some an unexpected 
property of the ‘nimble’ air through which we move 
daily. Yet this is the case, and if the motion is only 
so quick that the air cannot get out of the way,a 
body hurled against it will rise in temperature like a 
shot striking an armor-plate. It is all a question of 
speed, and that of the meteorite is known to be im- 
mense. One has been seen to fly over this country 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic in an inapprecia- 
bly short time, probably in lessthan two minutes; and 
though at a presumable height of over fifty miles, 
the velocity with which it shot by gave every one the 
impression that it went just above his head, and some 
witnesses of the unexpected apparition looked the 
next day to see if it had struck their chimneys. The 
heat developed by arrested motion in the case of amass 
of iron moving twenty miles a second can be calcu- 
lated, and is found to be much more than enough, not 
only to melt it, but to turn it into vapor; Phough 
what probably does happen is, according to Professor 
Newton, that the melted surface-portions are wiped 
away by the pressure of the air and volatilized to form 
the luminous train, the interior remaining cold, until 
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the difference of temperature causes a fracture, when 
the stone breaks and pieces fall—some of them at red- 
hot heat, some of them, possibly, at the temperature 
of outer space, or far below that of freezing mercury. 

“Where do these stones come from? What made 
them? The answer is not yet complete, but if a part 
of the riddle is already yielding to patience, it is 
worthy of note, as an instance of the connection of 
the sciences, that the first help to the solution of this 


astronomical enigma came from the chemistsand the 
geologists.” 


VULGAR ANECDOTES. 

IF a young man has had his education among low 
associations, unless he has great care, the things he 
has heard and learned in such places will cling to 
him and follow him all his days: he may come to 
occupy a high position, but unless he is so thoroughly 
changed that he loathes the things that he once loved, 
and unless he is watchful against his besetments, he 
will from time to time find himself indulging in the 
same evil propensity to which he was formerly ad- 
dicted. Thus it has sometimes come to pass that 
persons in very high positions, who ought to be ex- 
amples to those around them, have forgotten the in- 
junction, “Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth,” and have defiled the memories 
of others with things which could do no good, but 
which might do much harm. 

It is related that General Grant was once sitting 
in his tent with officers around him, when a general 
came in in much glee and said. 

“T have a good story to tell; there are no ladies 
present, I believe.” 

“No,” said General Grant, “but there are gentlemen 
present.” 

The man’s countenance fell; the good story was 
never told. Some Christians could learn a good les- 
son from the great commander’s remark. They 
might learn a still better lesson from the great 
Apostle’s words—‘ Let no rotten communication pro- 
ceed out of your mouth.”—The Christian. 


OUR WARBLER. 

IN writing this article, I do so, not with the inten- 
tion of giving something strictly scientific, but with 
the hope of awakening in the mind of the reader an 
interest in the various forms of bird life that sur- 
round him, and which, could he once see clearly, 
would always hold a prominent place in his memory. 
To accomplish this, then, I have chosen this family 
of birds as my subject, and having set forth a few of 
its handsomer members as an introduction to the 
whole, leave it with the interested to pursue his in- 
vestigations, which, if he does, my aim will have 
been accomplished. 

This family of birds, although composed of many 
of our smaller songsters, unquestionably contains the 
handsomest specimens of the North American ava 
fauna. 

What casual observer of nature, in passing through 
the woods in spring time, has not noticed numerous 
brightly-colored little forms flitting about through 
the bushes and tree-tops, and heard a constant faint 
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chippering, that evidently came from somewhere, 
but apparently nowhere; he might have wondered 
what these were, and from whence these notes pro- 
ceeded, without once realizing that he was in the 
presence of some of the most exquisitely colored 
creatures of the feathered kingdom. 

They do not frequent the woods alone, but often 
stray into the cities and into our yards and parks, 
where, although they are not seen by the “man of 
the world,” they are at once espied by the passing 
naturalist, and welcomed by him with gladness. 

Iremember one spring of passing down a noisy, 
dusty street of one of our large cities, and on coming 
to a few sickly-looking elm trees naturally cast my 
eyes toward their tops and instantly paused, for there 
in the midst of the noise and turmoil, was a single 
specimen of the black-throated green warbler (Den- 
droica virens), a bird that I had long sought for in 
vain. It carried me back to the previous spring, 
when I had been almost constantly in the field ; and 
as I watched the little bird, I wondered how it was 
that. men could be so wrapped up in this world as to 
be insensible to the presence of the many beautiful 
forms in nature that surround them, and are in- 
tended to cheer them on their path through life. 

To become acquainted with these beautiful little 
creatures, one should go into the woods about the first 
of May, and search them diligently—not only the 
woods, but the swamps and overgrown pasture lands, 
each of which places will be found to contain its own 
particular set of birds. 

You who have access to the country, arise some 
morning bright and early, take a small gun with you, 
and go to some patch of hemlocks that you may have 
noticed within a short distance, and which looked so 
dreary and uninviting. Seat yourself on a log, and 
remain quiet for an hour or two; my word for it, if 
you have never observed bird life before, you will 
see more beauty in those two short hours than you 
ever dreamed could exist in the wild woods; for 
here you will find the parula warbler (Compsothlypis 
americana—that matchless combination of blue, yel- 
low, and old gold) flitting about as numerous as the 

sparrows inthe noisy streets, uttering their sweet, 
quaint little warble, and hard at work catching the in- 
sects that are just starting out on their day’s journey. 

Turn your attention upward now to the tops of 
the trees, and try to find the source of that silvery 
little song that now and then breaks in upon your 
ears. You may search and search, and almost dislo- 
cate your neck in the attempt to discover the author 
of it, and yet not succeed ; but have patience. Sud- 
denly what appears to be asmall ball of fire darts 
out from the branches of a tall hemlock, seizes an in- 
sect, and is back again in a trice ; but you have got 
trace of him at last,and by moving a little can ob- 
tain a good view of him at work, as he moves here 
and there among the branches, gleaning his morn- 
ing’s meal. He is so high up that you cannot see 
him clearly, so resort to your gun. At the report he 
comes down, whirling over and over, and as you pick 
him up you cannot help exclaiming, “ How beautiful ! 
how exquisite!” and beautiful he certainly is, and 
well worth the trouble you have taken to secure him, 











al 
for you have before you a specimen of the Blackburn. 
ian warbler (Dendroica blackburnix), one of the hand- 
somest of the family. His back is black, but his 
throat is the color of flame. One would think thg 
such a one would be named after the gods, but no 
he was destined to bear the name of a discoverer 
Blackburn; hence the name, and surely with his 
fiery throat it is an appropriate one. 

Turn your attention to another part of the woods 
now, where the trees are less thick, and where there 
is considerable underbrush ; here, if you are still, you 
will see the hooded warbler (Sylvania mitrata), a bird 
whose colors are so brilliant as to attract your atten. 
tion at once. Such a tasty arrangement of black and 
yellow I have never seen equaled, and as you examine 
aspecimen in your hand the thought comes to you, as 
it often has to me on similar occasions, Why will 
men doubt the truth of the existence of an Almighty 
power, when such evidences as these are continually 
confirming it. 

While lost in such thoughts as these, a sharp chirp 
is uttered close beside you, and you look up to seeg 
bird about the size of the last named, but of a clear 
golden yellow, with a bluish ash color on the back 
and wings; it is the prothonotary or carbonated war- 
bler (Protonotaria citrea),a species rare in most local- 
ities and unknown to some, and consequently much 
sought after by collectors, and classed among the 
golden swamp warblers. 

Another busy little songster is the Maryland yel- 
low-throat (Geothlypis trichas). You will find him in 
the bushes and swampy thickets, where his loud song 
will at once force itself to your notice ; but although 
you may desire a specimen, you will have to search 
carefully for them, as they are exceedingly shy, and 
no sooner are they aware that you are desirous of see- 
ing them than they at once become silent and cautious 
in their movements ; and it is only with careful man- 
ceuvring that you can obtain a glimpse of him, and 
then only for a moment, as he peers out at you from 
some bunch of grass or from behind some stump, and 
is instantly off to safer quarters. I have had them 
skulk through the grass a few feet in advance of me 
for quite a distance without once catching sight of 
them, following them only asI would hear some slight 
rustling, and then for a time losing track of them, 
would suddenly hear them back in the same place 
they started from. They are a handsome bird, al- 
though plainly dressed, the ashy line over the fore- 
head being the most prominent marking. 

One of the handsomest birds, and also one of the 
rarest, is the cerulean or blue warbler (Dendroica 
cerulea), and if you are interested in birds, as I hope 
you are, go to some woods in which grow either elm, 
linden, or sugar maple, and there you will find them 
in considerable numbers. They are a beautiful bird, 
with their mantle of blue, white breast, and blue 
ring around the throat; but you will have to search 
the tops of the taller trees for them, as they seldom 
come law enough to be closely observed. You will 
tind them fully as interesting as the preceding birds, 
and that they illustrate a fact in regard to many 
species known only to afew, and that is the difference 
in plumage between the males and the females. You 
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have undoubtedly noticed that all you have seen are 
alike, but has it ever occurred to you that these were 
all males, and that the females are an entirely differ- 
ent looking bird, which, on account of their plain 
colors, were very hard to discover? Yet it is.a fact, 
and a wise provision of the Almighty, that provides 
for the safety of the nests and eggs, which would be 
more easily discovered were they of the same color 
as their mates. 

Who, then, can say that nature has no charms, or 
that he who spends his time in studying her is a 
fool ? 

But come with me, you who are not wearied, and 
take a peep intoa Florida swamp at the time when 
spring migration commences, and see for yourselves 
a dozen different species in sight at once, and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them within a_radius of a 
quarter of a mile. Look on all these brilliant colors 
flitting about, and see if you do not agree with me 
when I say that this is the most beautiful of all the 
families, and that the study of them is well worth 
the time and trouble it takes to hunt them out.—E. 
M. Hasprovuck in Scientific American. 





THE TELESCOPE FOR THE LICK OBSERV- 
ATORY. 


THE crown and flint glasses of the great objective of 
the Lick Observatory have arrived safely at the sum- 
mit of Mount Hamilton. The boxes containing the 
glasses were taken to the south room of the observa- 
tory, where a fire had been started hours before to 
produce the proper temperature. 

When the covers of the boxes were removed, it 
was found that the glasses had not moved out of 
place in the slightest degree. The wrappings of cot- 
ton flannel, forty yards to each glass, were then care- 
fully cut away, and the glasses brushed and wiped 
with the utmost delicacy by Mr. Frazer, in accord- 
ance with instructions given him by Alvan Clark. 
This done, the glasses, set on edge on steel rollers, 
were put in a cast iron cell inlaid with silver, with a 
space of six and a half inches between them. This 
space has eight oval houses for cleaning and ventila- 
tion. 

The next move was to transport the cell, with its 
valuable attachment, weighing altogether 600 pounds, 
to the vault in the north room under the pier which 
supports the twelve inch equatorial. Here every pre- 
caution had been taken to prevent moisture, and 
here the glasses will remain until the time comes for 
mounting them. Investigation shows that neither 
the flint nor the crown glass had been injured at all. 
Each was in as good a condition as when it left the 
hands of the Clarks. Captain Floyd thinks that the 
observatory will be ready to be turned over to the 
trustees of the university by the Ist of September.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 





MEMORIAL AGAINST TOBACCO. 
AT a meeting of the Committee on Temperance and 
Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, the following memorial was approved and 
directed to be forwarded to the General Committee 
of the Yearly Meeting for its action: 








“To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General As- 
sembly met :— 

“Your Memorialists, the Committee on Temper- 
ance and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends, (which body consists 
of over three thousand members), respectfully repre- 
sent that it is the conviction of the most intelligent 
portion of the community, including a large majority 
of the medical profession, that the use of tobacco by 
young persons is always injurious to their physical 
and mental powers; stunting the growth, by inter- 
fering with the function cf nutrition; impairing the 
healthy action of the nervous system; injuring the 
vision; producing serious and sometimes fatal dis- 
eases of the heart; weakening the memory; and 
diminishing the power of continued physical and 
mental application; thus affecting the moral condi- 
tion, and tending to create a desire for intoxicating 
drinks. 

“We therefore, respectfully, but earnestly, ask 
you to enact a law similar to those laws in existence 
in Massachusetts, New Jersey, and other States, mak- 

ing it a penal offence to sell tobacco in any form to 
minors, and that you affix to this sale such penalties 
as shall secure the end desired.” 

Read in and approved by the Committee on Tem- 
perance and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Race street, Phila- 
delphia, First month 15th, 1887, and returned to the 
Philadelphia Branch for further care and action. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON 
CaRoLinE 8. Woop, } Clerks. 

At a meeting of the Committee on Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Quarter- 
ly Meeting of Friends, held at Race street Meeting- 
house, First month 24th, 1887, the clerk was directed 
to send copies of the within Memorial to each of the 
Quarterly Meetings’ Committees in the State. 

Henry T. Cup, Clerk. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—In a published letter, John G. Whittier says: “My 
attention has been called to an article in the June number 
of the Century, in which the writer, referring to the poem 
on Barbara Frietchie, says, ‘The story will perhaps live, as 
Whittier has boasted.’ Those who know me will bear wit- 
ness that I am not in the habit of boasting of anything 
whatever, least of all of congratulating myself upon a 
doubtful statement outliving the possibility of correction. 
I certainly made no ‘boast’ of the kind imputed to me, 
The poem of ‘ Barbara Frietchie’ was written in good faith. 
The story was no invention of mine. It came to me from 
sources which I regarded as entirely reliable. It had been 
published in newspapers, and had gained public credence 
in Washington and Maryland before my poem was written, 
I had no reason to doubt its accuracy then, and I am still 
constrained to believe that it had foundation in fact. If I 
thought otherwise, I should not hesitate to express it. I 
have no pride of authorship to interfere with my allegiance 
to truth.” 

—Abby Kelly Foster, widow of Stephen S. Foster, the 
anti-slavery agitator, died in Worcester, Mass., on the 13th 
inst. She was born at Pelham, Mass., January 15th, 1811. 
Her par were descendauts of Irish Quakers, and she 
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was educated at a Friends’ school, and became a teacher. 
At the age of twenty-six she resigned her position as 4 
teacher, and started out as an anti-slavery lecturer, being 
among the first women to address mixed audiences in 
favor of abolition. She spoke several times in Connecticut, 
where she suffered many indignities. In 1845 she mar- 
ried Stephen S. Foster in Pennsylvania, and was in full 
accord with his advanced opinions, speaking with him for 
many years. Mrs. Foster took an active interest in woman 
suffrage as early as 1850, and also became a pronounced 
Prohibitionist. Her advocacy of these causes was bold and 
aggressive. In private life she was amiable and unassum- 
ing. Her last work was the preparation of material for a 
biographical sketch of her husband. She has led a quiet 
life during recent years.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

—Prof. Edward Livingston Youmans, the distinguished 
writer and lecturer on scientific subjects, died at his home 
in New York on the 14th inst. He established the Popular 
Science Monthly in 1872, and has since been its editor, as- 
sisted in recent years by his younger brother, William J. 
Youmans. He was more instrumental, it is said, than all 
other men put together in introducing and promoting the 
circulation in this country of Herbert Spencer’s works, 
which he edited. In this way he was also a powerful 
agent in bringing Spencer before the British public, that 
writer’s fame having begun in the United States. Prof. 
Youmans was a personal friend of Mr. Spencer, and was 
well known to scientific men in all parts of Europe. He 
projected in 1871 the “‘ International Scientific Series,” ar- 
ranging for the publication of the works in New York, 
London, Paris, and Leipsic, with a subsequent extension of 
the system to Milan and St. Petersburg. The authors, by 
this arrangement, are paid from the sales in all countries. 
The plan has been very successful, and fifty-seven volumes 
have now been issued in the series. 

Prof. Youmans was a very faithful and conscientious 
worker, and had a love of science for its own sake which 
led him to give all possible assistance to any one engaged 
in scientific research, without claiming any reward or 
credit for himself. In this respect he was singularly un- 
selfish. He wasa man of marked individuality, and was 
notably animated in conversation upon ail subjects that 
interested him.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Tne fading, falling leaf reminds us of the muta- 
bility of earthly things. It is an admonition to make 
preparation for that season when, like the leaves, we 
too may pass away. B. W. S. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ANXIETY over the danger of war has rather increased 
than diminished in Europe, notwithstanding assurances 
from some quarters that peace will be maintained. In 
Germany, Prince Bismarck continues his demand upon the 
legislative bodies for grants of money for war purposes, 
covering seven years ata time, and in France, war pre- 
parations go on rapidly. Unless these .movements are 
checked in some way a collision must be inevitable. 

AN important measure, the “Inter-State Commerce 
Bill,” regulating the freight charges on the principal rail- 
roads of the country, passed Congress finally on the 2lst 
inst., and at this writing is in the hands of the President 
for signature. It is a very important measure and its op- 
eration is regarded with much interest and anxiety by the 
railroads. 

In the U.S. Senate, on the 24th, a very important bill 
was passed almost unanimously, (46 to 1), authorizing the 








——= 
President of the United States ‘‘to protect and defend the 
rights of American fishing vessels, American fishermen 
American trading and other vessels, in certain cases,” 
was introduced originally by Senator Edmuds, of Vermon 
and is intended as retaliation for the alleged harsh treat. 
ment of American fishing vessels in Canadian ports, It 
authorizes the President at his discretion to forbid the im. 
portation of any Canadian fish into the markets of this 
country. 

LonpDon, Jan, 24.—The Daily News professes to know 
that there is extreme danger of war. It says the Govern. 
ment is alarmed on account of its having heard that Ger. 
many is likely within a few days to ask France to explain 


the meaning of the French military movements on the 
frontier. 


In New York city, during last week, there were Te- 
ported 18 cases of small-pox, with two deaths, against 6 
cases and 1 death last week : 128 cases of diphtheria ang 
49 deaths, against 111 cases and 41 deaths last week ; 651 


cases of measles and 68 deaths, against 641 cases and 72 
deaths. 


THe State Department has received despatches from 
Buenos Ayres saying that the deaths from Asiatic cholera 
in that city in November last were ninety-three, and that 
business is virtually suspended there. The death-rate in 
Rosario has sometimes reached fifty per day. 


HENRY M. STANLEY, the African explorer, left London 
on the 2Ist inst., for Africa, on an expedition of relief to 
Emin Bey, a white man who has organized a civilized goy. 
ernment on the Upper Nile, but who is threatened with 
annihilation by the surrounding hostile tribes. 

THE Commissioners of the local government of the 
District of Columbia, (Washington), are charged by the W. 
C. T. U., in a memorial to Congress, presented on the 2st, 
with “permitting and protecting gambling halls, pool 
rooms, and drinking establishments, as well as dens of 





vice.” Numerous details are given in support of the 
charges. 
NOTICES. 


*,* First day next, 30th inst., 3P. M., is “ Friends’ day” 
at the Home for Aged Colored Persons, Belmont and 
Girard Avenues. Friends are particularly invited. 





*,* Circular meeting at Concord, Pa., Second month 6th, 
at 3 P. M. 





*,* Blue River First-day School Union at Benjaminville, 
Ill, Sixth day evening, Second month 26th. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Second month will occur as 

follows: 

1. Concord, West Chester, Pa. 

2. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 

2. Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 

7. Nine Partners, Nine Partners, N. Y. 

8. Philadelphia, Race St., Pa. 

10. Abington, Abington, Pa. 
11. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
12. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
12. Salem, Salem, O. 
12. Pelham H. Y. M., Lobo, Ont. 
16. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
17. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
19. Short Creek, Mount Pleasant, O. 
21. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
21. Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
23. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
24. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
26. Blue River, Benjaminville, Il. 
28. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
28. Candda H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 
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ro CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


ScaRTA EW, 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed. to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
: farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
2 izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
eA o- interest to every utilitarian 
mi to see the establisnment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants 
1am in communication with all 
% the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. S. 


_ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. — 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


REFERENCES, 
First Nat, Bank, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA 1g. ath St. | teh Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del, Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For rates of interests and full information 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


OFFICES. 
NEW ot 208 Secnterey. 
3 Court Stree 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLUOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 ) oars our tog HOSE Becle pity, bes hewn open 


test Novelties — anes standard sorts in differ. 
ent .T aaainal vigee- 
OUs PLANTS safely by 


3 1 i2 PLANTS $i. $80 $25 
sles of itowee Dp, epee near 


varieti 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, si in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0O.,N. J. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING 5 SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 


Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 581 Commerce Street, Phila. _ 


SV4ETHM ORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training anda Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 








FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and need for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terme 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

“Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. WEsT CHESTER, Pa, 
Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commence 
First month Sist, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course of 
study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


HARLES H. WELLS, 


DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


‘Lhe stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No _No Charge. 


WO. 908 ARCH STREET, . DIXON paiapecpara -PHIA, PENNA, 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely2ngrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. a Ow MEARE. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHE. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __ - - + ____ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE.GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR ADMINISTRA TOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON IN: TEREST. : 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL, ssi oar $00, ,000. SURPLUS, $1,800,000, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ety. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRRIs. 
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“PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO. ami eLy 


Sanh te hr tn Se ee ee Ae Bn hn th Mtn, Mn Ahn Mi Ahm rm Mn ln dn Me 


This Company furnishes ALL ees Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mmu- 
tons. sa ITS POLICIES AE 'N ON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW.*M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
__ surance Deparepent, 3 JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust i OMeee, J. ROBERTS FOURS. : 
| Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Aros HILLBorn & Co, | Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtaans, | made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
ne Philadelphia. 
ParRLor, Drnine Room, LIBRARY CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS | F. CHAS. EICHEL 

| 909 Arch Street, Phila., 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING Corts, ETC., ETO. | BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 


No. 1027 Market Street, Pret ee on eee, Sey 


SHOES A GrectaLry. 





JUST PUBLISHED. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. | CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
By R. P. Hallowell, author of ‘‘ The Quaker Inva- i 
sion of Massachusetts.” 1 vol., 16mo. Price | ee rere 
ecg hy lorpsdeenionamnen 1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
For Sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, PRILADELPEIA, PENNA. 


8. R. Reem aaee THOMPSON SHO 
Ree ma N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Btreeh 





